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TWO POEMS 


By RicHarRD WARNER Borst 
THE RIGHT OF WAY 


Here flowers bloom as for a million years 

They have been blooming. Violets and shooting stars, 
Dull mauve and purple pink, spangle the grass. 
Sweet-william, pennyroyal, dandelion, 

Aster and tansy, Indian tobacco, blue-joint, 

Mingle their colors and their drifting fragrance. 
Silent they nod in secret wisdom, while 

The sky by turns is moonlit, starlit, sunlit: 

For spring has come again to them more times 

Than God himself has counted. Nor is there 

For them a doubt that they shall one day rule 

Over this somber thing of slender steel 

And wooden billets splotehed with dripping oil. 

They know their roots will crowd among the gravel — 
That yellow gravel neatly kept in place 

By a ringing shovel in a laborer’s hands — 

Until once more the erasing palm of time 

Shall shade in pattern obscure the careful bound, 

The firm, straight line along the splintered tie-ends. 


For they shall build again a lovely kingdom 

Where all shall be as it was in the long ago, — 
Nothing but flowers, glad flowers that swaying pour 
Over the bright horizons, wild perfumes, 

While all is tender silence beneath the sky. 











SPRINGS OF LIFE 


This morning I awoke to hear the song 

Of larks that soared in ecstasy above 

The dripping iridescence of the fields: 

And, vividly aware of clean, blue skies, 

And of the rainy freshness of all flowers, 

My breast was pierced with beauty, and my heart 
Felt sudden pain again to look upon 

The emblazoned world that gleamed in the new sun. 


And then I heard the voice of my unknown, 
Unrecognized and stifled deeper self 

That lay, a prisoner, behind the gates 

Of coldness and denial. I felt again 

The old, primordial promptings that arise 
Out of the springs of life, and that declare: 
Man — surely he is more than beast: 

Man —surely he is more than man! 





THREE POEMS 


By Marya ZATURENSKY 


‘“CHEAR, O ISRAEL, THE LORD OUR GOD IS ONE”’ 


Forgive me now, O Lord, that I once fled 
From the strict ways You bade my fathers go, — 
Men whom You led through fire, whom You led 
Through every path of torture and of woe, 
Men whom You led through waters and through fire, 
Who sealed their faith in You in every land 
Like trusting children to an angry sire; 
For I am of their flesh, their bone, their blood, 
- Whom the sea could not conquer, nor a flood; 
Of nomad daughters, and of wandering mothers, 
Of bearded men who saw all life with awe, 
Since it was girdled by Your circling Law. 
Wherever I fled, Your voice called me again 
To bear with them the loneliness and pain! 
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SHELLEY IN THE TENEMENTS 


She found a small book in the library — 

Shelley . . . and brought it home with eager eyes. 
After her long work in the factory, 

After the ghetto hushed its various cries, 

She sat on the back fire-escape and read 

(By gas-light filtering through an open door) 

The aerial fluting of the skylark song 

And west wind sweeping the Mediterranean shore, 
While life took on new meaning. All seemed wrong 
With her hard endless toil for daily bread. 

Silently . . . like a seed that care could nourish 
Into a rose, a frail dream swiftly sprung — 

Oh, she would seek for beauty though she perish! 
Life was eluding her, and she was young! 

Next morning in the subway, hardly seeing 

The crowds that pushed her, something strangely sung, 
Above the stale, thick air, above the roaring car, 
Kchoing her unspoken longing loud and far, 

Shaking her body and her spirit freeing — 

“Oh, wild west wind, thou breath of autumn’s being!’’ 





NARCISSA 
For Rosalind Hightower 


Narcissa is her name, and she is fragile, 

Lovely and white and strange as the last morning. 
If graceful motion has a name in Heaven, 

The all-judging gods name it for white Narcissa. 


Her hands, long, white, and thin, shall bless the dying, 
For beauty rules the dead, more than the living, 

| Since the hot flesh gone leaves the spirit mounting 
Through the seven skies and the four winds. 


Through many lives the gods remade this beauty, 
Called it Narcissa, wove such tragic strangeness 
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Under her eyes, her brows, and on that living mouth 
That glows as with kisses long remembered 
Through what dark ages, and through what long silence? 


Once she was Lais and stood alone and naked 

Before the astonished judges who would slay her, 

And one Judean night beneath the stars 

She followed with wet eyes the Prince who came 

Out of the house of Jesse and King David. 

But not the surprising lure of death that lingers 

Over her pallid hands and cheeks and heart shall startle 
My heart, my sad, wise heart, grown deep in beauty. 





FARMER FOLK: TWO POEMS 
By Jay G. S1iaémunD 


TENANT FARMER 


Winter is long for him who hates late springs 
And yearns for the first wild duck and mellow 


thaw — 
Scanning the jeweled arch at night for signs 
Of the morrow’s weather . . . it is a long span 


Between the sower’s sack and the grist-mill’s maw. 


Whirlwinds are omens of a parching drought 
To him who plods fieldward when the hillside oak 
First wears the signs upon its leaden boughs 
Of the new sap’s flowing. . . . One needs a stout 
heart 
For the days between seed-time and sickle stroke. 


Autumn can sulk and wear a heavy leer 

When a breaker of the ground has empty lofts, 
And there is venom in the landlord’s scowl 

For the one whose field shows any blight of weeds 
Or the sears of frost which came while corn was soft! 
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VISITOR 


I knew he held the tang of stack and mow — 
One sensed that he was brother to the soil; 
His palms were stained with signs of stable toil 
And ealloused by the handles of his plough. 


Yet I felt closely bound to him by ties; 
I knew the countryside where he was born: 
I’d seen its hillsides green with rows of corn, 
And now I saw its meadows in his eyes. 


For he had kept deep-rooted in the clay 
While I had chosen market-place and street: 

I knew the city’s bricks would bruise his feet 
And send him soon to go his plodding way. 





But he had sought me out to grip my hand 
And sit for one short hour by my chair; 

Our talk was of the things that happen where 
The souls of men have kinship with the land. 


I asked him of the orchard and the grove — 
About the bayou with its reedy shore; 
About the grey one in the village store 
Who used to doze beside a ruddy stove. 


He told me how the creek had changed its bed, 
And how his acres spread across the hill: 
The hours wore and he was talking still 
And I was hungry for the things he said. 


Then I who long had pitied peasant folk 

And broken faith with field and pasture ground 
Felt dull and leaden-footed in my round 

And strangely like a cart-beast with a yoke! 





TWO POEMS 


By Sipwney DRAKE 
NIGHT FROM A PULLMAN WINDOW 


My quivering square of glass 
Picks up a little town 

Of sleeping stores and houses — 
Then lays it lightly down — 

The bigger cities clips 

Between a street and street, 

To flick the fragments swiftly back 
To Night to keep, — 

Indifferent, discards 

Black snapping tracks and cars, 


But, half the night, holds high the moon, 
And, all the night, the stars! 


LAUDAMUS 


I am on my knees to God — 

Whether there be a God or no — 

As, through show-house doors outswung, 
Pressed by perfumed furs we go 

Out where standing cabs are strung 
Steaming in a sudden snow. 

Beyond the jazz, above the glare, 
Branches lie on the gray air — 
Wraith-wan branches tangled lie 
Between gold globes and thin, black sky. 
Whether there be a God or no, 

On my knees to God am I — 

Jesting, slipping, satin-shod, 

Godless, 

On my knees to God! 














PROPER NOUNS AND OTHERS: 
THREE POEMS 


By Joun E. REINECKE 
SOLOMON’S SHIPS 


Ships, sailing so calmly, 

Gliding so gracefully, 

Why sail you, and whither? 

— We sail at our lord Solomon’s call 

To Ezion-gaber. 

— Ships, with your hulls of brass so burnished, 
Burnished past the sheen of white silver, 

What burthens bear you to your lord Solomon, 
Of wisdom and kingly gifts the giver? 

— Peacocks and slaves, 

Apes anthropoidal, 

Rubies and lapis, 

Fine gold in coffers, 

Diamonds from the womb of the Afric mountain, 
And ebon wood to fashion three hundred cradles. 


PROPER NOUNS 


T cannot master the common nouns 

With their shading, precisive meanings. 
But the proper nouns — 

I need not understand them, 

Not even place them, 

I have but to see, to hear, to image them, 
And immediately they blare 

Or ring sonorous; 

Each reverberating, dissolving, in ten thousand echoes, 
Each word, whether it be 

Ermintrude, Kenya, or Alor Star, 
Libyssa, or Salmydessus. 








THREE 


We, sitting here together and yet apart; 

The one of us with keen eyes and chin, watching; 
The other one of us smiling across to his girl; 
And I dreaming 

Dark subtle high dreams of when 


We sat thus in Babylon, or maybe in Erech, 

And one of us watched eagerly, hawk-nose a-quiver, 
The tumbler do that difficult trick; 

The other (our host) smiling across 

To the naked babyish little concubine dancing; 
And I dreaming 

That all the pearls of the Gulf 

Grew on the tips of her toes. 





ANY YOUNG MAN 


By MitcHELL DAwson 
I 


What can a young man say who was born in a flat, 
under a flat roof, looking out on level streets in squares? 
He was put into this city. What has the city put into 
him? What has he had to suck upon before he was grown 
enough to pick food for himself? He has had buildings, 
loud noises, strong smells, hard winds, cinders, and much 
dodging among wheels. 

But the songs go on. If he has listened, he has heard 
the songs: morning songs at evening, evening songs at 
dawn, songs dripping with sweat and songs dry with 
passion. He has seen the days shuffle in under arc lights 
and the nights putting soft arms about the gawky shoul- 
ders of his city. 








II 


He has stood in the park by the lake in the pit of night 
shadows, under the face and frown of the street that is 
blind with many eyes, the street that prays quickly as it 
runs, the street that wishes and grows up, wishes and 
forgets. He has seen the pride of this street — its pride 
in itself. He has heard the prayers of this street — its 
prayers for itself. He has stood in the night-shadows 
beside the pool of a fountain reflecting gold, behind him 
the cough of trains and darkness spreading to the lake. 
Before him a street: proud, straight, wishful, sneering at 
the smoke, blinking in its own light, waiting the com- 
mands of another day 


III 


He has been among the streets that slouch about the 
Yards, streets of tired houses, dirty and vacant-faced, 
shawled in wisps of smoke. He has seen the yards of 
cattle pens, the blocks of insolent buildings, the runways 
of terror, the vaults and cellars of blood and bellowings, 
the huge wheels and heavy chains. The stench of the 
Yards is a pot-au-feu— strong broth—a dinner smell 
for the world’s stomach. Black men and hunkies inhale 
and grow strong, like maggots or flowers, from the rich- 
ness of death 


IV 


He has been among the people of this city — up and 
down. Their lives are caught in revolving doors — 
snatched back and forth between fear and fear. 

He has been where black factories tumble between the 
spreading fingers of railroads and morning peers be- 
tween gas-tanks out of the bitter night. A million feet 
shuffle to the whoop of steam-whistles. 

He has heard the growl of the market: the heaving and 
smashing, the pushing and plunging. He has smelled the 
fruits and the fresh wood of barrels and boxes. 
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He has seen the people at night, huddled in long lines, 
waiting submissive for pleasure, drenched by the light of 
huge imperious signs 


V 


Faces crushed by bleak mornings. Streets stale with 
footsteps and grinding. This is the color of ending. 

The breakwater is beaten to a meek understanding of 
reiterated days. The scrawny necks of pale grey piles 
and the scattered limestone are stubborn without hope. 

Surge up, O lake! Let your waves spill through these 
streets till we can smell new days! 


VI 


A curse is a wish and a blessing is a wish. Black roofs 
cower and smoke-stacks lift like giant necks craning. 
About him lies a city of wishes. 

He cannot escape from the streets of this city nor the 
people of this city. Shall he tear at the brick? Shall he 
twist the steel girders? Or will he go in—as always — 
through the marble vestibule, as always ride up in the 
elevator. As always 


Vil 


One young man or five or a dozen will sit about a table 
and say: Everything is in our hands — Nothing has been 
done — 

Tables all over the world. Romantic tables stolid 
under a pillar of words. 








EUCHARIST 


By Haroip Lewis Cook 


In the blossoming of a tree 
I saw the living God, and He 
Underneath His boughs saw me. 


In the ripening fruit I found 
Deity on journey bound, 
Miraculous, from out the ground. 


Now I take the fruit to eat: 
In my brain, my heart, my feet, 
God is flowing sharp and sweet. 


Hark: immortality doth sigh 

In my beating pulse, doth cry: 

Though body die, you cannot die; 
From the sod, and to the sod, 

The sweet, sharp, running blood of God. 





SCHOOL TEACHER 


By S. Bert CooKsLEYy 


She thought the meadow was a sacred place; 

She would not have you picking flowers there — 
You should walk quietly with sober face 

Up from the valley through the maiden-hair. 


You should be thinking how God made a tree, 
The mystery of pollen in the wind, 

Not gather tender sprigs of rosemary 
And set them down below the window-blind. 


We thought her odd, who could not understand 
Naked branches in the twilight rain. 

We thought her odd, and went on with the land 
That must be grooved and turned and sowed again. 








TWO POEMS 


By Doris L. BRADLEY 
I DO NOT KNOW WHAT COLOR IS 


I do not know what color is. 

A rush of blue staining upper Dawn, 

myriad flames that mix an evening sun, 

the white of earthless passions. : 
Twilight lures black violets from lost horizons, 
day is a garden of half-tints, 

golds and greens variate 

and define the intensity of prairies. 

I do not understand these timid, savage, 
immaculate palliations of eternity. 





I AM LOST IN A FOREST 


I am lost in a forest of solitude. 
Nothing is heard and nothing is said; 
weary of power the wind lies dead 
and the sky curves down to my mood. 


This is the peace which I have sought. 
I have shut all artists out, 

all men of reason, all men of doubt, — 
all deluge of beauty and thought. 


Starkly I live in my cryptic way 
and richly, without apology. 
Wholly myself, articulate, — free 
of the glowing world of yesterday. 











PRAIRIE POEMS 


By Lee ANDREW WEBER 
LULLABY FOR A PRAIRIE TOWN 


Little prairie town, 
You are a sleeping infant 
At the breast of a great brown woman. 


The starry attitude of new-born things, 
The promise of beauty 

Is yours 

As you lie sleeping 

Under the prairie night. 


With wild sweet fragrance 
Prairie dawn 

Breaks over you. 

Not of the earth only — 

I know. 


Little prairie town 
At the breast of that brown beautiful woman — 


Sleep. 


PRAIRIE. DUST 


Here is dust 
Whirling in the wind. 


Here is dust — 

Brown arrows, 

Brown prairie thoughts 
Blowing in my mind. 


Here is the dust 
Of all the pioneers — 
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Dust of prairie roses, 

Dust of a bony Indian fighter, 

Dust of bronze squaws and warriors, 
Dust of your grandmothers 

And my grandfathers, 

Dust of rattlesnakes and prairie dogs, 
And iron dust from wagon-wheels. 


The brown dust on the prairie 
Whirls and whirls, 
Never lies quietly. 


Here is dust 

Of your grandmothers 
And my grandfathers — 
Prairie dust, 

Prairie thoughts 
Whirling in my mind. 





THREE POEMS OF THE FARM-LANDS 


By RayMonpD KRESENSKY 
BONGIE HOUSE 


Here is a long, rambling building. 
Across the street are the stables 
Where the energetic farmers tie. 

Some of them from a foreign land 
Seem frightened and all are homesick. 
They order strong coffee 

And smile admiringly at the waitress, 
A little blue-eyed girl so much at home. 
Her hands know only the toil 

That is a woman’s; their women 

Are browned and have hands that are rough 
From digging in the soil for roots. 
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There are cultured Easterners 

Who have come west to hunt. 

They have hounds — and whiskey; 

This is a play-ground for them, 

This windy prairie with its bevies of quail. 
They will go back in November. 


On the steps of the building 
Three little immigrant children, 
Wide-eyed and frightened, 
Hold tightly to their little bags 
Of Old World treasures. 

When spoken to they weep; 

It is a strange land where one 
Cannot be understood, 

Even in common Low German. 
But Lena, blue-eyed linguist, 
Opens the door of the mighty West 
To lonely immigrant children. 


She stands at the door of the New World 
With a napkin folded on her arm. 

She is America and Europe, 

She is Kast and booming West, 

She is a memory of European dances, 
And foreboding of American toil. 

She is a waitress in the Bongie House. 


BIG MADONNA 


She went harnessed to a plow 

Where a thousand silly sparrows 

Sang of nothing but rag weed, 

And the dull round sun laughed 

Like a ponderous old ox. 

At seven her feet, clogged and heavy, 
Waded the brown dung of the cow-yard 
Where her wrinkled hands grasped 

The cows’ sticky udders. 
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A dirty child came to her 

Dragging a sucking-babe 

Whose sickly cries broke the stillness. 

She crossed the yard and opened her slouchy coat. 
The nursing child cooed. 

Madonna! 


Where the rotting boards of the tank wear away 
And the green muck floats back and forth, 

She sat with hanging breasts. 

Her hair like old rope was caught in the wind. 
The evening sun marked a halo, 

And the vesper sparrow sang. 

Madonna! Madonna! 


THE PANORAMA OF PRAIRIE 


The panorama of prairie 

All day long sits at my door lazily smoking. 
From morning to night he never moves 

But to shift with the shade. Smoking, smoking. 
The blue from his pipe sometimes hides his face — 
It always hides the face of color and variety, 

The face of kindness, goodness and — 
Dependability. 


From stewing coffee to lighting lamps 
He sits there smoking and drowsing. 


In the night he sneaks off to the straw-stack 
Where the dogs howl at him all night long. 


In the morning he comes blinking to my door 
And stretches his legs before him on an old rocker 
And smokes. He never speaks, he never smiles — 
Smoking, smoking, 

Until I must scream and fly in his face. 

They say he feeds me. 
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THREE POEMS 


By Ruts LECHLITNER 
FOREBODING 


Today 

Slants out against the darkness of tomorrow 
With a great slant of whiteness 

Like a wave 

Full of white storm 

Washing against the black sky. 


LOSS 


It does not matter now. 

Infinitely and quietly the sky 

Moves over memory, and each winter wind 
Holds close in shadow all past-garnered flame. 


I do not mind the cold, 

When the wood roads hide soft among the hills, 
Fearful of stars, and reticent with snow. 
Snow in the night is warm, like thin warm silk, 
And all the little paths are white with it. 


My eyes are numb. 

It is not too unkind 

For something pale like moonlight to come down 
And take the bitter scarlet from the dark 

Sharp singing silence swift upon the night. 


But you are gone ... 

And what is there to do 

Except to go back home, and try to sleep. 
Even the snow is cold . . . and sensible. 





ARCTIC 


Her eyes are cool loveliness 
Of lemon-colored fire. 

Her hands, slender as starlight 
In green cold water. 

There is frozen passion in the white curves of her body: 
Voluptuousness 
And ice. 





WILD STREETS 


By Joan DarETH PROSPER 


Then, if you love me, stand apart 

Where reaching fingers cannot meet; 

Draw down the veil upon your heart, 
Sandal with mystery your feet. 

For oh, I would not ever know 

Whence come the winds, where the stars go. 


Kiss not too long! Your lips shall flower 
All soon enough, but now — ah, now 
Keep me the bud this one, sweet hour, 
And for tomorrow make no vow, 

Lest when tomorrow find its dawn, 

I shall have flung my rose — and gone. 


Be not to me a staff for clinging, 

A wall to lay my hands upon; 

Rather, a high voice singing — singing 
Mad songs to a waning sun; 

Music to make the dancers start, 
Down the wild streets of my heart. 
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